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DEAR    CHILDREN  : 

The  Arbor  Day  greeting  this  year  conies  to  you  in  the  songs  of  the  birds.  In  our  successive 
celebrations  of  our  Spring  holiday,  as  we  have  studied  about  trees  and  flowers,  and  come  to 
really  know  something  about  them,  we  have  been  both  surprised  and  deeply  interested  to  learn 
how  closely  tree  life  and  bird  life  are  connected  ;  that  birds  and  flowers  together  are  needed  to 
make  a  landscape. 

I  am  sure,  then,  that  you  are  prepared  this  year  to  make  the  birds  our  chief  object  of  study  ;  to 
push  still  farther  our  inquiries  as  to  their  relations  to  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers.  For  it  is  a 
fact  that  all  vegetable  life  practically  is  dependent  upon  the  birds  for  its  spread  and  perpetuity. 
For  every  foe  in  the  form  of  insect  or  worm  that  infests  tree  or  shrub  or  flower  or  grain  there 
is  at  least  one  bird  whose  instinct  leads  him  to  pursue  and  destroy  it.  Again,  by  means  of  the 
birds  seeds  are  carried  long  distances,  and  thus  plants  are  scattered  by  Nature's  hand  over 
wide  areas. 

But  a  special  reason  is  to  be  found  this  year  for  studying  the  bird,  his  character  and  his 
habits,  his  importance  and  value,  in  the  threatened  extinction  of  a  large  portion  of  our  feath- 
ered friends,  if  not  of  all. 

It  is  a  fact  that  up  to  last  year  several  species  have  been  so  fiercely  and  persistently  pursued 
for  gain,  by  men  and  boys,  that  they  have  been  practically  driven  out  of  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try ;  while  one  kind,  the  tern,  a  species  of  the  gull,  has  been  nearly  exterminated. 


Now  then,  if  nothing  is  done  to  check  this  movement,  of  what  use  will  it  be  for  us  to  plant 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  attempt  to  grow  flowers  ?  The  kind  and  faithful  guardians  appointed, 
by  Nature  having  been  destroyed,  what  protection  will  they  have? 

I  trust  you  will  be  interested  in  these  cousins  of  the  woods  ;  that  you  will  come  to  know  them,^ 
and  then  I  am  sure  that  you  will  love  them,  and  that  you  will  become  their  true  and  brave  de- 
fenders. 

Among  other  things  in  this  little  leaflet  you  will  tind  a  brief  sketch  of  a  man  who  made  him- 
self famous  throughout  the  world  by  his  love  for,  and  devotion  to,  birds,— John  James  Audu- 
bon;— so  that  to-day  whenever  men  and  women  unite  together  to  protect  birds  they  call  them- 
selves an  "Audubon  Society."  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  have  "Junior 
Audubon  Societies."     Ask  your  teacher  and  your  parents  about  it.. 

Trusting  that  Arbor  Day  will  be  bright  and  pleasant,  and  wishing  you  a  joyous,  happy  cele- 
bration, I  am 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

THOMAS   B.    STOCKWELL, 

Commissioner. 


If  any  of  the  programmes  for  either  iSgS  or  iSgg  should  be  desired  they  can  be  supplied  to  a 
limited  extent.  Any  of  the  music  found  in  preceding  programmes  can  be  furnished,  provided  a 
few  days'  notice  is  given. 


"  Now  do  a  choir  of  chirping  minstrels  bring 
In  triumph  to  the  world  the  youthful  spring. 
The  valleys,  hills,  and  woods,  in  rich  array, 
Welcome  the  coming  of  the  long'd-for  May." 


"  Hark,  the  robins  sweetly  sing  !" 


OUTLIN'I:  PROGPAMAAE. 


SOA/G. 

SCR/RTURE    SELECTION. 

PRAYER. 

SONG. 

THE    COMING    OF    SPRING. 

SONG. 

AUDUBON  :      THE    CHAMPION    OF     THE    BIRDS. 

SONG. 
DESCRIPTIONS     AND     TALES     OF    BIRDS. 

SONG. 
TREES    AND    BIRDS. 

SONG. 

SHORT    ADDRESS. 

PLANTING. 

SONG. 
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SCRIPTURE  SELECTIONS. 


Yea,  the  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed  times;  and  the  turtle  and   the  crane  and 
the  swallow  observe  the  time  of  their  coming. 

As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh 
them,  beareth  them  on  her  wings  ; 

So  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him. 

Gavest  thou  the  goodly  wings  unto  the  peacocks?  or  wings  and  feathers  unto  the  ostrich? 

Which  layeth  her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and  warmeth  them  in  the  dust, 

And  forgetteth  that  the  foot  may  crush  them,  or  that  the  wild  beast  may  break  them. 

He  giveth  to  the  beast  his  food,  and  to  the  young  ravens  which  cry. 

Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two  farthings,  and  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  before  God  ? 
Fear  not  therefore  :   ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows. 

Consider  the  ravens  :  for  they  neither  sow  nor  reap  ;  which  neither  have  storehouse  nor  barn  ; 
and  God  feedeth  them  :   How  much  more  are  ye  better  than  the  fowls  ? 

Yea,  the  sparrow  hath  found  an  house,  and  the  swallow  a  nest  for  herself,  where  she  may 
lay  her  young,  even  thine  altars,  O  Lord  of  hosts,  my  King,  and  my  God. 

Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  thy  house  :  they  will  be  still  praising  thee. 


The  Robin  and  The  Bluebird. 

The  robin  and  the  bluebird,  piping  loud, 

Filled  all  the  blossoming  orchards  with  their  glee  ; 
The  sparrows  chirped  as  if  they  still  were  proud 

Their  race  in  holy  writ  should  mentioned  be  ; 
And  hungry  crows  assembled  in  a  crowd, 

Clamored  their  piteous  prayer  incessantly, 
Knowing  who  hears  the  ravens'  cry,  and  said, 

"  Give  us,  O  Lord,  this  day  our  daily  bread  !  " 

— Longfellow, 


Pa.ra.phra.se  of  Maiihenv  VI. 

See  the  light  tenants  of  the  barren  air : 

To  them  nor  stores,  nor  granaries  belong. 

Naught  but  the  woodland  and  the  pleasing  song  ; 

Yet  your  kind  heavenly  Father  bends  His  eye 

On  the  least  wing  that  flits  along  the  sky  ; 

To  Him  they  sing  when  spring  renews  the  plain, 

To  Him  they  cry  in  winter's  pinching  reign  ; 

Nor  is  their  music  nor  their  plaint  in  vain. 

He  hears  the  gay  and  the  distressful  call. 

And  with  unsparing  bounty  fills  them  all. 

—  Thomson. 


JOHN  JAMES  AUDUBON, 


The  birds  have  not  had  many  friends  to  protect  them  in  the  past.  It  is  only  lately  that  in 
some  of  the  States  large  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children  have  formed  themselves  into 
companies  for  bird  study  and  protection,  called  "  Audubon  Societies." 

Now  Audubon,  for  whom  these  societies  are  named,  was  one  of  the  very  first  friends  the 
birds  ever  had  in  this  country.  He  loved  them  for  their  beauty  and  for  their  wild,  shy  waysi 
from  the  time  when  he  was  a  little  boy. 

John  James  Aububon  was  born  in  Louisiana  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  five  years  ago,  only 
a  few  years  before  we  made  our  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  was  an  interesting  time  to  be 
an  American  boy,  and  Audubon  was  always  proud  to  remember  that  his  father  had  been  the 
friend  of  Lafayette  and  Washington.  He  was  taken,  when  still  a  child,  to  France,  his  mother 
having  met  with  a  most  tragic  death  during  an  insurrection  of  negroes  in  Santo  Domingo.  A 
most  charming  French  woman  soon  became  his  father's  second  wife,  but,  unlike  the  usual  fairy- 
story  stepmother,  she  was  almost  too  kind  and  too  indulgent  to  our  little  John.  While  his 
father  was  away  ia  America,  on  missions  for  France,  all  she  asked  of  the  little  boy  was  to  be 
happy,  and  happy  he  was  in  his  own  way.  In  the  morning  he  was  off  for  the  woods  with  his 
lunch  basket,  filling  it  before  his  return  with  all  sorts  of  curiosities  in  the  way  of  flowers,  lichens, 
and  queer  pebbles.  His  father  had  always  loved  those  things  himself,  and  had  encouraged  his 
boy,  when  they  had  taken  their  walks  together,  in  every  little  habit  of  observation.  But  he  was 
not  satisfied  on  his  return  because  the  lessons  had  been  neglected  on  account  of  these  collections. 
For  many  years  our  young  naturalist  was  kept  away  from  home  at  school,  where  more  attention 
was  given  to  the  study  hour.  Every  leisure  moment,  however,  was  spent  in  the  woods.  Each 
creature  there  had  its  charm,  and  not  a  bird  flitted  past  him  but  was  watched  and  listened  to  till 
every  habit  and  note  was  familiar.  He  was  never  satisfied  till  he  had  examined  closely  every 
one  of  them,  but  he  soon  found  that  to  simply  possess  a  dead  bird  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  and 
disappointing  affair.  It  was  then  he  made  his  first  attempt  to  reproduce  them  on  paper,  mak- 
ing them  as  life  like  as  possible.  Fortunately  he  had  always  found  drawing  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  his  studies,  and  by  the  time  he  left  France,  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  make  his 
home  in  America,  he  had  more  than  two  hundred  drawings  of  birds. 

His  father  gave  him  a  farm  near  Philadelphia  and  I  suppose  expected  hirh  to  make  his  for- 
tune :  and  so  he  might  have  done  if  he  had  given  half  the  time  and  attention  to  it  that  he  did  to 
his  little  feathered  friends. 

He  married  a  lovely  English  girl  who  lived  near  him  in  Pennsylvania,  and  together  they  went 
to  Kentucky  to  found  a  home  and  fortune  in  that  new  country.  But  always  there  was  the  same 
Audubon,  finding  his  best  pleasures  in  the  leafy  stillness  of  the  woods  and  gaining  comfort  for 
his  many  business  disappointments  in  the  songs  of  his  little  friends.  He  had  known  the  woods 
about  New  York  and  Philadelphia  very  well,  and  now  he  wandered  for  months  at  a  time  through 
the  western  wilds.  We  can  imagine  him,  the  figure  we  have  become  so  familiar  with  from  the 
pictures,  with  his  sturdy  frame,  his  large  piercing  eyes,  and  the  long  hair  curling  on  his  shoul- 
ders, resting  for  hours  under  the  wide  leafy  dome  and  watching  the  flitting  creatures  about  him. 


Many  a  time  he  was  without  a  dollar  in  his  pocket  with  which  to  supply  the  needs  of  his  wife 
and  children,  but  he  never  lost  interest  in  the  wonderful  set  of  drawings  he  was  making  of 
American  birds,  nor  did  his  wife  fail  to  sympathize  with  him  and  to  help  all  she  could  by  bear- 
ing cheerfully  their  many  hardships.  After  his  bird  pictures  were  made,  how  was  he  to  have 
them  printed  ?  It  was  finally  arranged  with  great  difficulty  that  he  should  go  to  England  and 
try  to  have  his  work  lithographed  by  persuading  enough  rich  men  to  subscribe  to  it  to  pay  the 
expenses.  For  ten  years  Audubon  carried  the  drawings  from  place  to  place  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  France.  A  little  story  is  told  of  his  modesty  and  fright  in  approaching  the  house  of 
Lizars,  the  skilled  engraver.  He  hardly  dared  to  open  his  portfolio,  and  with  trembling  hands 
he  showed  the  first  drawing  Mr.  Lizars  sprang  from  his  seat,  exclaiming  :  "  Oh  !  I  never  saw 
anything  like  this  before." 

One  hundred  and  forty-four  subscribers  were  secured  for  the  book,  and  it  was  the  means  of 
placing  Audubon  and  his  family  in  comfortable  circumstances  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  There 
are  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  these  original  copies  known  to  be  in  existence,  eighty  of 
which  are  in  America.  The  cost  of  printing  them  was  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  copies  that  are  rarely  thrown  on  the  market  now  bring  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand dollars. 

You  may  be  sure  that  after  this  success  Audubon  returned  to  his  beloved  America.  He 
never  became  too  old  or  too  rich  to  lose  his  interest  in  the  woods.  He  started  a  work  on  quad- 
rupeds with  Dr.  Backman,  following  the  same  plan  as  the  one  on  birds,  and  his  son  finished  it 
after  his  death.  The  last  house  that  he  occupied,  and  where  he  lived  in  comfort  and  with 
honor,  was  a  farm  that  is  now  a  part  of  New  York  City.  You  may  have  heard  of  Audubon 
Park.  That  park  is  a  part  of  the  old  Audubon  farm.  So  if  any  one  asks  you  who  Audubon 
was,  and  why  American  children  should  honor  him,  say  :  "  He  was  the  first  man  to  devote  his 
life  to  the  study  of  the  birds  of  our  wonderful  country,  and  the  beautiful  portraits  he  painted  of 
them  have  made  these  feathered  brothers  known  all  over  the  world." 

D.   R.  W. 
—  Connecticiit  Audubon  Society. 


The  bravest  are  ever  the  most  humane,  the  most  gentle,  the  most  kind.     If  any  one  would  be 
truly  brave,  let  him  learn  to  be  gentle  and  tender  to  every  one  and  everything  about  him. 

— Rev.  Arthur  Se^vell. 


Little  Birdie. 

Dear  little  birdie.  Then  when  winter  comes 

Up  in  a  tree.  Back  with  its  snow, 

Sing  a  sweet  song  of  And  the  cold  winds 

Springtime  to  me.  Through  the  trees  blow. 

Sing  of  the  sunshine.  If  you,  dear  birdie,  will 

Sing  of  the  showers.  Back  to  me  come, 

Sing  of  the  dewdrops,  I'll  see  that  you  never 

Sing  of  the  flowers.  Shall  want  for  a  crumb. 


-A  rbor  Day  Manual. 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF  BIRDS 

Most  Readily  to  be  Seen  and  Heard  in  Rhode  Island. 


Prepared  by  James  M.  Southwick, 
Curator  Roger  Williams  Park  Museum. 


Common  Tern Sterna  hirundo May  i6  to  Sept.  20. 

Wood  Duck Ai.\  sponsa March  to  November. 

Green  Heron Ardea  virescens April  20  to  Sept.  10. 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron Nycticorax  n.  njevius April  i  to  October. 

Woodcock ...  .Philohela  minor March  to  December. 

Spotted  Sandpiper  or  I Actitis  macularia April  18  to  Sept.  15. 

1  ip-up  or  Peet-weet  S 

[^ob-white Colinus  virginianus The  whole  year. 

Ruffed  Grouse Bonasa  umbellus Th^  whole  year. 

"Cooper's  Hawk Accipiter  Cooperii April  to  November. 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk Accipiter  velo.x April  to  November. 

Red-shouldered  Hawk Buteo  lineatus The  whole  year. 

American  Osprey Pandion  h.  carolinensis March  24  to  Oct.  21. 

13        A  r\    \                                          c-       •            u   1  \   Throughout  the    year ; 

Barred  Owl Syrnium  nebulosum .-  =■  ^ 

\     most  plenty  in  winter. 

Screech  Owl Megascops  asio The  whole  year. 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo Coccyzus  americanus May  9  to  Sept.  25. 

Black-billed  Cuckoo Coccyzus  erythropthalmus May  11  to  Sept.  25 

Belted  Kingfisher Cery le  alcyon April  i  to  November. 

Downy  Woodpecker Dryobates  pubescens  medianus.. .  .\  .       ^        ' 

(     plenty  in  winter. 

j  Flicker Colaptes  auratus The  whole  year. 

I  Yellow-hammer,  Pigeon  Woodpecker,  Golden -winged  Woodpecker. .  . 

Whip-poor-will Antrostomus  vociferus May  to  October. 

Nighthawk Chordeiles  virginianus April  7  to  October. 

Chimney  Swift Chastura  pelagica April  26  to  Sept.  17. 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird Trochilus  coJubris May  6  to  October. 

Kingbird Tyrannus  tyrannus May  i  to  October. 

Phoebe Sayornis  phoebe April  to  October. 

Wood  Pewee Contopus  virens May  12,  Sept.  24. 

Blue  Jay Cyanocitta  cristata The  whole  year. 

American  Crow Corvus  americanus The  whole  year. 

Bobolink DoHchonyx  oryzivorus May  10  to  Sept.  25. 

Cowbird Molothrus  ater March  14  to  November. 

Red-winged  Blackbird Agelaius  phoeniceus March  7  to  Oct.  13. 

Meadowlark Sturnella  magna The  whole  year. 
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Baltimore  Oriole Icterus  galbula May  4  to  Aug.  28. 

Purple  Crackle,  Crow  Blackbird  .  .Quiscalus  quiscula March  5  to  October. 

Purple  Finch  (Red  Linnet) Carpodacus  purpureus \  ^P"'  ^°  October,  and  in 

I     the  winter. 

House  Sparrow,  European  Sparrow.  Passer  domesticus The  whole  year. 

American  Coldfinch Astragalinus  tristis .  .    The  whole  year. 

Vesper  Sparrow Pooecetes  gramineus March  19  to  Oct.  17. 

Chipping  vSparrow Spizella  socialis April  20  to  Oct.   17. 

c         c                                                     AT  1       •      r       •  ..  \   March    i    to    Nov.    14 

Song  Sparrow Melospiza  fasciata -,  ^ 

(     and  in  winter. 

Towhee I'ipilo  erythropthaJmus April  ig  to  Oct.  13. 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak ...  Zamelodia  ludoviciana May  5  to  October. 

Indigo  Bunting Cyanospiza  cyanea May  10  to  .Sept.  25. 

Scarlet  Tanager Piranga  erythromelas May  4  to  Oct.  9. 

Barn  Swallow Hirundo  erythrogastra April  1  o  to  Sept.  1 7. 

Tree  Swallow Tachycineta  bicolor .March  28  to  Oct  17. 

Bank  Swallow CMvicola  riparia April  30  to  Aug.  29. 

Cedar  Waxwing Ampelis  cedrorum Feb.  i  to  Sept.  27. 

Red-eyed  Vireo Vireo  olivaceus April  2g  to  Sept.  24. 

Yellow-throated  Vireo Vireo  fllavifrons May  i  to  September. 

White-eyed  Vireo Vireo  noveboracensis May  7  to  Sept.  18. 

Black  and  White  Warbler MniotiJta  varia April  i  5  to  Sept.  24. 

Yellow  Warbler.    Dendroica  asstiva May  i  to  Sept.  30. 

Chestnut-sided  Warbler. . Dendroica  pensylvanica May  i  to  Sept.  15. 

Black -throated  Green  Warbler.  .  .  .  Dendroica  virens April  25  to  Oct.   13. 

Prairie  Warbler Dendroica  discolor May  4  to  Sept.  20. 

Oven-bird Seiurus  aurocapillus May  2  to  Sept.  28. 

Maryland  Yellow-throat Geothlypis  trichas April  22  to  Oct.  17. 

Yellow  breasted  Chat Icteria  virens May  3  to  September. 

American  Redstart Setophaga  ruticilla May  i  to  October  5. 

Catbird Galeoscoptes  carolineiisis April  24  to  October. 

Brown  Thrasher .  .Harporhynchus  rufus April  14  to  October. 

House  Wren Troglodytes  aedon April  26  to  Sept.  25. 

Long-billed  Marsh  Wren Cistothorus  palustris May  30  to  October. 

,,,,.      ,         ^  J  -KT   ^i.   u  u                   evt            1-          •  (The  whole  year;    most 

White-breasted  Nuthatch Sitta  carohnensis J  ^ 

(     common  in  winter. 

^,  .  ,     ,                                                n           .  ■       -11  \   The  whole  year ;  most 

Chickadee Parus  atncapillus _  ■'        ' 

I     common  in  winter. 

Wood  Thrush Hylocichla  mustelinus May  4  to  Sept.  15. 

Wilson's  Thrush Hylocichla  fucescens April  29  to  Sept.  8. 

_    ,  .  ,,       I        •       .     •  \   The  whole  year  ;  March 

American  Robm .Merula  migratoria •' 

(     10  to  Nov.  10. 

„,     ,  .    ,  „.,..,.  \    Mar.  2  to  Nov.    27  ;    a 

Bluebird Sialia  sialis -^ 

(     few  in  winter. 


SELECTIONS  EOR  RECITATION. 


THE  COMING  OF  SPRING. 


Now  blossom  all  the  trees,  and  all  the  fields 
And  all  the  woods  their  pomp  of  foliage  wear. 
And  nature's  fairest  robe  adorns  the  blooming  year. 

— Beattie. 


Na.iure's  A-zvakening. 

Said  the  sun  unto  the  tree  buds, 

One  day  in  the  early  spring, 
"  You've  lain  so  long  and  slumbered, 

It  is  time  to  wake  and  bring 
Joy  and  gladness,  mirth  not  sadness. 

To  the  hearts  of  all  mankind. 
And  to  cheer  the  eyes  of  many 

That  to  all  things  else  are  blind." 
First,  the  little  pussy  willows, 

Growing  close  beside  the  brook, 
Whispered  one  unto  the  other, 

"  Do  you  see  how  bare  things  look  ? 
Now  we're  sure  spring  is  not  perfect 

Till  we  don  our  coats  of  fur  ; 
Then  we'll  look  so  much  like  kiitens 

They  can  almost  hear  us  purr." 
Then  the  summons  reached  the  willows, 

Which  grew  by  the  running  stream  ; 
And  their  branches,  full  of  vigor. 

Quickly  donned  their  robes  of  green. 
And  the  maples,  looking  at  them, 

Said,  "We,  too,  must  soon  be  out. 
For  the  birds  will  soon  be  coming 

Just  to  see  what  we're  about. 
■'  So  our  boughs  must  not  be  naked, 

But  clothed  in  their  robes  of  state." 
And  the  buds  that  heard  them  whispered^ 

"We  will  surely  not  be  late." 
Soon  the  elm  tree  and  the  beeches. 

With  the  birches,  fair  and  tall, 
And  the  feathery,  fragrant  locust 

Also  answered  to  the  call. 

And  the  gently  stirring  branches 

Seemed  to  whisper,  low  and  deep, 
"If  the  birds  will  seek  our  shelter 

We  will  rock  their  babes  to  sleep." 
When  the  birds  came  flymg  hither 

With  the  spring's  refreshing  breeze, 
Their  songs  were  of  thanksgiving 

Unto  Him  who  made  the  trees. 

— Sarah  C.  Flint. 


The  A^vakening  Year. 

The  bluebirds  and  the  violets 

Are  with  us  once  again. 
And  promises  of  summer  dot 

The  hillside  and  the  plain. 

The  clouds  around  the  mountain  tops 

Are  riding  on  the  breeze. 
Their  trailing  azure  trains  of  mist 

Are  tangled  in  the  trees. 

The  snow-drifts,  which  have  lain  so  long 

Haunting  the  hidden  nooks. 
Like  guilty  ghosts  have  slipped  away. 

Unseen,  into  the  brooks. 

The  streams  are  fed  with  generous  rains, 
They  drink  the  wayside  springs, 

And  flutter  down  from  crag  to  crag. 
Upon  their  foamy  wings. 

—  Thomas  Buchanan  Read. 


When  Spring  Comes  Back, 

When  spring  comes  back  the  violets  lift 

Their  shyly  hooded  faces, 
Where  late  the  frozen  snows  adrift 

Heaped  high  the  woodland  spaces. 
When  spring  comes  back  the  sunbeams  dance 

On  green  leaves  all  a  quiver, 
And  grasses  rally,  spear,  and  lance. 

By  rippling  brook  and  river. 

When  spring  comes  back  a  merry  train 

Of  merry  wings  come  with  her  ; 
The  robin  and  the  wren  again 

Comegayly  flitting  hither; 
The  bluebird  and  the  oriole, 

The  martin  and  the  swallow, 
"  Away,"  they  chant,  "with  grief  and  dole, 

Here's  spring,  and  summer'll  follow  !  " 

-^Margaret  E.  Sangster. 
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Robins  Come. 

From  the  elm  tree's  topmost  bough. 
Hark  !  the  robin's  early  song  ! 

Telling  one  and  all  that  now 
Merry  springtime  hastes  along. 

Welcome  tidings  dost  thou  bring, 

Little  harbinger  of  spring  : 
Robin's  come. 

Of  the  winter  we  are  weary, 
Weary  of  the  frost  and  snow  ; 

Longing  for  the  sunshine  cheery. 
And  the  brooklet's  gurgling  flow. 

Gladly  then  we  hear  thee  sing 

The  joyful  reveille  of  spring  : 
Robin's -come. 

Ring  it  out  o'er  hill  and  plain, 
Through  the  garden's  lonely  bowers, 

Till  the  green  leaves  dance  again, 
Till  the  air  is  sweet  with  flowers ! 


Wake  the  cowslips  by  the  rill. 
Wake  the  yellow  daffodil : 
Robin's  come. 

— Arbor  Day  Manual. 


Return  of  the  Birds. 

I  hear,  from  many  a  little  throat, 

A  warble  interrupted  long; 
I  hear  the  robin's  flute-like  note. 

The  bluebird's  slenderer  song. 

Brown  meadows  and  the  russet  hill, 
Not  yet  the  haunt  of  grazing  herds, 

And  thickets  by  the  glimmering  rilf. 
Are  all  alive  with  birds. 

—  Bryant, 


The  little  bird  sang  as  if  it  were 
The  one  day  of  summer  in  all  the  year, 
And  the  very  leaves  seemed  to  sing  on  the  trees. 

— Lowell. 


To  Tame  a  Bird, 


No  creature  is  more  jealous  or  sensitive  than  a  bird,  says  Olive  Thorn  Miller.  It  is  easy, 
however,  to  win  the  heart  of  almost  any  bird,  and  without  starving  him  or  making  him  think  he 
has  mastered  you. 

Simply  talk  to  him  a  good  deal.  Place  his  cage  near  you,  on  your  desk  or  work-table,  and 
retain  his  choicest  dainty  to  give  to  him  with  your  own  fingers.  Let  him  know  that  he  can 
never  have  that  particular  thing  unless  he  takes  it  from  you,  and  he  will  soon  learn,  if  you  are 
patient  and  do  not  disconcert  him  by  fi.xing  your  eyes  upon  him.  After  this  he  will  more  readily 
take  it  from  your  lips  ;  and  then  when  you  let  him  out  of  his  cage,  after  the  first  excitement  is 
over,  he  will  come  to  you,  especially  if  you  have  a  call  you  have  accustomed  him  to,  and  accept 
the  dainty  from  you  while  free. 

As  soon  as  he  becomes  really  convinced  that  you  will  not  hurt  him,  or  try  to  catch  him.  or  in- 
terfere in  any  way  with  his  liberty,  he  will  give  way  to  his  boundless  curiosity  about  you  ;  he 
will  pull  your  hair,  pick  at  your  eyes,  and  give  you  as  much  of  his  company  as  you  desire. 

—  Our  Dumb  Animals. 


Bird  Day. 

Tune. — "  lVork,/or  the  Night  is  Coming." 


Hark,  hear  the  merry  chorus, 

List  to  the  song  so  sweet. 
From  every  tree  top  o'er  us 

Comes  a  carol  meet  ; 
Mountain  and  valley  'round  us 

Echo  the  glad  refrain. 
Bidding  us  all  be  joyous, — 

Join  in  the  gladsome  strain. 


Cherish  with  kindly  feeling 

Each  little  bird  so  dear. 
Ever  about  us  flitting. 

Bringing  us  heart-felt  cheer  ; 
Throats  that  are  never  weary. 

Gaily  they  chant  their  lay. 
Birdies  are  ever  cheery, 

Alake  us  like  them,  we  pray. 

—Journal  of  Education. 
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TREES  AND  BIRDS. 


Come  ye  unto  the  summer  woods, 

There  entereth  no  annoy  ; 
All  greenly  wave  the  chestnut  leaves, 

And  the  earth  is  full  of  joy. 

There  come  the  little  gentle  birds, 

Without  a  fear  of  ill, 
Down  to  the  murmuring  water's  edge. 

And  freely  drink  their  fill  ; 


Summer  Woods, 


And  dash  about  and  splash  about. 

The  merry  little  things. 
And  look  askance  with  bright  black  eyes. 

And  flirt  their  dripping  wings. 

There's  enough  for  every  one, 

And  they  lovingly  agree  ; 
We  might  learn  a  lesson,  all  of  us. 

Beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 

— Mary  Hoivitt. 


^ 


HoTu  Our  Birds  Protect  Our  Trees. 

Trees  are  like  great  hotels,  they  are  so  alive  with  their  busy  little  insect  people. 

Like  hotels,  when  looking  for  rooms,  there  is  a  choice  between  outside  ones  and  dark  inside 
ones.  The  outside  ones  are  in  cracks  in  the  bark,  and  here,  in  fall,  visiting  moths  stow  away 
their  eggs  in  snug  winter  bed-chambers,  and  sleepy  butterfly  children  wind  themselves  in  their 
silken  covers  and  rest  quietly  till  spring  calls  them  to  unfold  their  wings  and  seek  the  flowers. 

Beneath  the  bark,  in  the  inside  rooms,  live  the  wood  borers,  and  up  and  down  the  long  hall- 
ways, boring  ants  run  busily  to  and  fro. 

In  the  spring  the  eggs  left  in  the  bark  hatch  into  hungry  worms,  and  thousands  of  these  new 
guests  climb  up  to  the  airy  roof  gardens  of  the  hotels  to  dine  in  the  green  restaurants  on  fruit 
and  leaves.  Indeed,  so  many  hungry  insect  folk  board  in  the  hotels  and  live  on  the  wood  and 
leaves  that,  if  no  bound  were  put  to  their  work,  the  boarders  would  quite  eat  up  their  hotels. 

One  small  wood  borer  alone  can  kill  a  whole  great  tree,  and  myriads  of  the  hungry  creatures 
are  always  at  work  in  our  shade  trees. 

Wood  ants  find  the  holes  the  borers  have  made  afid  go  on  from  them  tunnelling  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  trees  till  they  have  honeycombed  the  timber  with  their  galleries. 
Any  one  who  goes  to  the  woods  can  see  them  work.  Did  you  never  find  a  pile  of  sawdust  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  or  see  a  streak  of  the  dust  on  the  bark  ?  That  is  the  work  of  the  ants  ;  and 
while  you  watch,  one  of  the  little  black  workmen  will  often  come  out  of  a  hole  in  the  bark,  drop 
its  load  of  dust,  and  hurry  back  inside  for  more.  The  poor  trees  suffer  sorely,  but  fortunately 
there  are  not  only  hungry  insects,  but  hungry  birds,  and  the  birds,  knowing  full  well  that  the 
trees  are  among  the  best  bird  restaurants,  flock  to  them  eagerly. 

The  woodpeckers  spend  most  of  their  time  chiselling  through  the  bark  for  insects,  so  well 
hidden  in  the  wood  that  only  such  sharp  bills  and  barbed  tongues  as  theirs  can  reach  them.  In 
winter  they  join  the  cheery  chickadees  and  mulhatches  as  eggers,  searching  diligently  over  the 
crannies  of  the  bark  for  insects'  eggs.  The  champion  of  their  band  seems  to  be  the  chickadee, 
who  has  such  a  hearty  winter  appetite  it  thinks  nothing  of  eating  5,000  eggs  a  day. 


Besides  the  special  bark  and  wood  birds  that  meet  over  the  trunks  and  branches,  protecting  the 
body  of  the  tree,  there  are  other  birds  that  guard  its  head  and  feet.  Every  country  boy  knows 
how  mice  girdle  the  apple  trees,  gnawing  their  bark  just  above  the  snow  in  winter.  They  do  so 
much  harm  we  would  often  have  to  go  without  apples  if  it  were  not  for  the  hawks  and  owls;  but 
they  are  great  mousers,  and,  between  them,  work  night  and  day  to  save  the  orchards. 

The  tree  top  protectors  are  more  numerous  than  any  of  the  other  tree  birds,  and  when  the 
leaves  come  out  in  spring,  fall  to  work  with  a  will. 

Orioles,  vireos,  cedar  birds,  and  cuckoos  are  the  prize  caterpillar  birds  ;  but  when  there  has 

been  a  plague  of  insects  in  an  orchard  or  village,  baring  the  trees  of  leaves,  nearly  all  the  birds 

of  the  neighborhood  have  come  to  the  rescue.     And  so  the  birds  work  all  through  the  year — the 

tree  trunk  birds  and  owls  in  winter,  and  the  tree  top  birds  in  summer — all  working  to  protect 

the  trees,  saving  for  us  both  our  shade  and  our  fruit,  which  the  insects  are  only  waiting  to 

destroy. 

— Florence  A.  Merriatn. 


If  all  the  birds  should  die  not  a  human  being  could  live  on  earth,  for  the  insects  on  which 
the  birds  live  would  increase  so  enormously  as  to  destroy  all  vegetation. 

—Michelet. 


"Professor  E.  E.  Smith  estimates  that  birds  save  for  agricultural  purposes  alone,  annually, 
one  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  United  States.  We  are  told  that  insect  life  in  many  places 
has  increased  so  as  to  make  human  life  almost  unendurable." 


One  of  the  most  pleasing  ideas  connected  with  this  Arbor  Day  work  of  planting  trees  is  that 

we  are  thereby  making  homes  for  our  precious  singing  birds.     We  are  now  close  to  the  season 

of  building  nests  ;  may  we  not  earnestly  hope  that  parents  everywhere,  and  especially  teachers 

in    the  public  schools,  will  give  to  this  matter  of   protecting  the  birds  the  most  earnest  and 

thoughtful  attention?    Let  your  voices  and  your  positive  authority  be  heard  in  this  most  humane 

work.     I  am  also  constrained  to  believe  that  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  reared  in  well-ordered 

homes,  who  read  these  pages,  will  plead  earnestly  with  those  who  indulge  in  the  degrading, 

criminal  practice  of  despoiling  the  nests  of   birds.     The  beautiful  and  grateful  notes  of   the 

mother  robin,  whose  nest  has  been  thus  secured  from  desecration,  will  linger  in  memory  for  a 

whole  life-time. 

—  CJiarh's  Aldrich. 


The  trees  did  bud,  and  early  blossoms  bore, 
And  all  the  choir  of  birds  did  sweetly  sing, 
And  told  that  garden's  pleasures  in  their  caroling. 

— Selected. 
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The  Birds  Choose  The  Maple, 

There  is  another  fact  which  strikes  one  in  looking  at  these  nests  about  the  village  ;  the  birds 
of  different  feathers  show  a  very  marked  preference  for  building  in  maples.  It  is  true  these 
trees  are  more  numerous  than  others  about  our  streets,  but  there  are  also  elms,  locusts,  and  su- 
machs mingled  with  them,  enough,  at  least,  to  decide  the  question  very  clearly.  This  afternoon 
we  counted  the  nests  in  the  different  trees  as  we  passed  them,  with  a  view  to  this  particular 
point,  and  the  result  was  as  follows  :  The  first  we  came  to  were  in  a  clump  of  young  trees  of 
various  kinds,  and  here  we  found  nine  nests— one  in  a  locust,  the  other  eight  in  maples.  Then 
following  the  street  with  trees  irregularly  planted  on  either  side  a  few  here,  a  few  there,  we 
counted  forty-nine  nests,  all  of  which  were  in  maples,  although  several  elms  and  locusts  were 
mingled  with  these  ;  frequently  there  were  several  nests  in  the  same  maple.  *  *  *  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  in  the  principal  streets  through  which  we  passed,  making  in  all  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  nests,  and  of  these,  eighteen  were  in  various  kinds  of  trees,  the 
remaining  one  hundred  and  nine  were  in  maples. 

—  Susan  Fenimore  Cooper,  in  ^' Rural  Hours." 


To  Let— Bird  Nests  ! 

To  rent  for  the  summer,  or  longer,  if  wanted, 
A  fine  lot  of  old  nests— not  one  of  them  injured  : 
All  built  by  day's  work  in  the  very  best  manner  — 
Some  Swiss  and  some  Dutch  and  some  a  la  Queen 

Anna. 
In  size  the  nests  vary— but  each  has  a  perch  ; 
Some  are   swung  like  a  hammock,   some   firm   as  a 

church. 
With  views  unsurpassed,  and  the  balmiest  breezes. 
We  are  free  from  malaria  and  kindred  diseases. 
We  do  have  mosquitoes— the  truth  must  be  told  ; 
But  in  making  this  public  I  feel  very  bold. 
For  the  tenants  I'm  seeking  will  know  how  to  treat 

'em, 
And  if  they  are  saucy,  without  sauce  they'll  eat  'em. 

My  neighbor,  the  farmer,  just  over  the  way. 
Has  an  excellent  barn  where,  without  any  pay, 
I  welcome  my  tenants  to  all  they  can  eat 
Of  corn  or  of  hay-seed,  of  oats  or  buckwheat.  ^ 
To  suitable  parties  my  charges  are  low  ; 
(You'll  excuse  if  I  ask  for  a  reference  or  so). 
I'm  sure  you'll  not  think  me  exclusive  or  proud, 
But    approve  of   my  maxim,   "No    Sparrows    Al- 
lowed." 
For  terms  and  conditions,  if  such  you  require. 
Drop  a  line  to  the  owner.  Rock  Maple,  Esquire. 

— Selected. 


HoTU  The  Woodpecker  Kno'ws. 

How  does  he  know  where  to  dig  his  hole. 

The  woodpecker  there  on  the  elm  tree  bole  ? 

How  does  he  know  what  kind  of  a  limb 

To  use  for  a  drum,  and  to  burrow  in  ? 

How  does  he  find  where  the  young  grubs  grow  — 

I'd  like  to  know  ? 

The  woodpecker  flew  to  a  maple  limb, 

And  drummed  a  tattoo  that  was  fun  for  him. 

"  No  breakfast  here  !     It's  too  hard  for  that," 

He  said,  as  down  on  his  tail  he  sat. 

■'  Just  listen  to  this  :     rrrrr  rat-tat-tat." 

Away  to  the  pear  tree,  out  of  sight. 
With  a  cheery  call  and  a  jumping  flight  ! 
He  hopped  around  till  he  found  a  stub, 
"  Ah,  here's  the  place  to  look  for  a  grub  ! 
'Tis  moist  and  dead  — rrrrr  rub-dub-dub.  " 

To  a  branch  of  the  apple,  Downy  hied. 

And  hung  by  his  toes  to  the  under  side. 

"  'Twill  be  sunny  here  in  this  hollow  trunk  ; 

It's  dry  and  soft,  with  a  heart  of  punk, 

Just  the  place  for  a  nest  — rrrrr  runk-tunk-tunk." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  boy.     "  Just  a  lap  or  two. 
Then  listen,  as  any  bright  boy  might  do. 
You  can  tell  ripe  melons  and  garden  stuff 
In  the  very  same  way — it's  easy  enough." 

—  Willi  a  lit  J.  Long. 
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CLASS  EXERCISES. 


The  Farmer's   Welcome  to  The  Birds, 

Upon  the  blackboard  sketch  a  spray  of  pretty  leaves  or  apple  blossoms  with  a  half  concealed 
nest  in  the  midst.  A  boy  may  be  dressed  as  a  farmer,  wearing  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  carry- 
ing a  rake  or  hoe  over  his  shoulder.     The  farmer  enters  and  looks  about,  saying : 

O  where  are  the  birds?  'Tis  time  they  were  here — 

Each  one  is  my  staunch  little  friend  ; 
Without  the  birds  my  crop  would  fail, 

How  much  on  the  birds  I  depend  ! 

Enter  five  girls  dressed  in  colors  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  plumage  of  birds  represented 
Five  girls  skip  about  and  dance  and  sing  the  following  to  the  tune:  "There's  Music  in  the 
Air." 


We  song  birds  all  come  quickly, 
P"or  springtime's  sun  is  high. 

The  buds,  and  trees,  and  flowers, 
Greet  us  as  we  fly. 

Gayly  now  we  come  once  more. 
From  our  southern  land  so  dear  ; 

To  our  summer  homes  we  haste, 
Once  again  this  year. 

You  listen  for  our  music, 

To  catch  the  first  sweet  strain  ; 

The  bluebird  and  the  robin 
Are  first  to  lead  our  train. 


7  Joyfully  we  flit  about, 

8  Building  soft  and  tiny  nests. 
Trilling,  singing  all  the  day, 

g  We're  glad  to  be  your  guests. 

Farmer.  — (ii'yngmg,  a  solo  to  the  same  air.) 

O  welcome,  welcome,  song  birds. 
For  happiness  you  bring  ; 

Your  notes  so  glad  and  joyful 
I  hear  again  this  spring. 

Choose  your  nest  in  bush  or  tree. 
Sing  your  sweetest  songs  to  me. 

Help  me  in  my  work  this  spring  ; 
And  happy  be  thy  stay. 


Bluebird. — (Steps   forward   dressed    in   blue   with  a 
brick-red  front  or  a  tie  of  red.) 
Am  I  not  brave,  for  the  cold  winds  howl. 

When  I  return  in  my  new  blue  gown. 
But  spring,  I  am  sure,  is  close  at  hand  ; 

Have  you  any  good  places  for  nests  in  town  ? 

Fanner. — 

0  Bluebird,  1  am  glad  you  are  here  once  more, 
I  heard  your  note  so  mellow  and  sweet  ; 

A  place  for  your  nest?  O,  yes,  yes,  down  the  road 
Is  a  hole  in  my  rail  fence,  snug  and  neat. 

Robin. — (Girl  in  brown.) 
Here  I  come  on  a  jolly  March  breeze^ 

To  sing  you  my  best  spring  song  ; 
I'll  make  up  my  nest  near  your  cherry  tree  fine  ; 

Will  cherries  be  ripe  before  long  ? 

Farmer. — 

Well,  Robin,  I'll  try  to  give  you  a  few 

Of  my  rich,  ripe  cherries  each  year. 
Since  the  bugs  and  worms  you  always  eat 

Would  injure  my  crops  more  dear, 

Red-Heixdcd  U'ood/erA-er. —  (Gir\   with   black   dress, 
white  tie,  and  red  cap.) 

1  wear  the  colors  of  the  German  flag. 
The  red,  the  white,  and  the  black  ; 

I  work  with  zeal  all  summer  long, 
Are  you  glad  lo  see  me  back  ? 


(i*,  point  upward  ;  2,  sweep  of  the  arms  in  circle  ;  3,  point  to  the  south  ;  4,  point  to  the  north  ;  5,  hand 
behind  ear  as  in  listening  attitude  ;  6,  point  to  bluebird  and  robin  ;  7,  both  arms  waving  up  and  down  ;  8,  hands 
form  a  circle  ;  9,  bow  low.) 
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Farmer. — 

Ah,  Woodpecker,  you  are  a  busy  bird  ! 

And  insects  you  destroy  ; 
I  bid  you  welcome  !  Glad  you  came  ! 

Do  your  best,  and  I  wish  you  joy  ! 

Song  S/>arro7v. — (Girl    dressed    In    sober  gray   and 
brown.) 

I  come  in  my  little  plaid  dress  of  brown, 

I  sing  from  morn  till  eve. 
To  tell  you  that  birds  and  trees  and  flowers 

You  soon  will  gayly  perceive. 

Farmer. — 


Farmer. — 

Your  song  I  love  to  hear,  sweet  bird; 

You  may  have  a  low  bush  near, 
To  build  your  nest  and  raise  your  young 

In  safety  through  this  year. 

Blackbird.  — {G\t\  with  black  dress.) 

Each  year  we  come  in  the  early  spring, 

And  hang  our  grass-twined  nest 
Deep  in  the  rushes  of  the  marsh-grown  plants, 

F'or  we  like  these  haunts  the  best. 


I  hear  your  notes  so  loud  in  spring, 

You're  a  useful  bird  to  me. 
Destroying  cutworms  all  the  day 

On  vegetable,  vine,  or  tree. 
I  welcome,  welcome  all  the  birds. 

The  work  is  great  you  do  ! 
For  health  and  wealth  and  happiness 

I  largely  look  to  you. 

—Ella  M.  Powers. 


A  Flock  of  Birds. 

(The  pupils  who  recite  should  wear  appropriate  colors  ) 


First  Pupil. — 

1  am  a  bluebird  ;  on  branches  bare 

I  love  to  sway  like  a  blossom  fair. 

And  sing  to  people  tired  ot  snow 

The  prettiest  songs  of  springtime  I  know. 

Second  Pupil. — 

I  am  a  robin  "  To  wortle,  tu  whit  !  " 

Do  I  mind  the  cold  weather  ?  no,  not  a  bit. 

Gayly  I'll  carol  and  loudly  shout 

Till  I  coa.\  the  leaves  and  the  blossoms  out. 

Tliird  /'«//•/.— (Yellowbird.) 

My  color  is  like  the  buttercups  ; 
I  love  to  dance  where  the  wild  bee  sups; 
I  know  I've  not  much  of  a  voice  to  sing. 
But  I  carry  a  sunbeam  on  either  wing. 

Fourth  Pupil.— 

I'm  a  jolly  old  crow,  I'd  have  you  know, 

I've  sung  ever  since  I  was  born  ; 
And  as  for  farming,  I  can  beat 

The  smartest  at  hoeing  the  corn  ; 
You  don't  think  much  of  my  music  ? 

That's  as  much  as  some  people  know. 
What  sound  is  there  in  this  noisy  world 

So  sweet  as  the  song  of  a  crow  ? 


Fifth  Pupil.— 

I'm  the  oriole  ;  see  how  gayly  I'm  dressed. 
For  me  the  blossoming  orchard  is  best  ; 
Oh  May  is  sweet,  and  I  am  sweet. 
And  the  apple  blossoms  here  at  my  feet. 

Sixth  Pupil. 

I'm  brisk  little  Robert  of  I>incoln  ! 

My  heart  is  so  full  and  so  gay 
That  I  sing  as  fast  as  ever  I  can. 

In  the  meadow-iands,  all  day, 
I  love  the  tall  lithe  grasses 

And  the  daisies,— the  dear  little  things 

They  pay  the  best  attention 

To  all  a  birdie  sings. 
Bob-o-link,  bob-o-link,  I'm  glad,  bob-o-link  ! 

The  brook  says  I'm  pretty. 
Now  what  do  you  think  ? 

Three  or  more  pupils. — 

We're  the  cat  birds  and  whip-poor-wills,  but  we'll 

not  tell 
The  secrets  we've  learned  in  the  shaded  dell. 


All. — (Singing  or  reciting.) 

Come  out,  boys  and  girls,  and  we'll  sing  you  a  song  ; 

Come  early  ;  we  sing  in  the  morning. 
When  the  spirits  of  sunrise  with  colors  rare 

Are  sky  and  hilltops  adorning. 

— A  nnie  Chase, 
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DESCRIPTIONS  AND  TALES  OF  BIRDS, 


The  Bluebird, 

When  nature  made  the  bluebird  she  wished  to  propitiate  both  the  sky  and  the  earth,  so  she 
gave  him  the  color  of  the  one  on  his  back  and  the  hue  of  the  other  on  his  breast,  and  ordained 
that  his  appearance  in  spring  should  denote  that  the  strife  and  war  between  these  two  elements 
was  at  an  end.  He  is  the  peace  harbinger  ;  in  him  the  celestial  and  the  terrestrial  strike  hands 
and  are  fast  friends.  He  means  the  furrow  and  he  means  the  warmth  ;  he  means  all  the  soft, 
waving  influences  of  the  spring  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  retreating  footsteps  of  winter  on  the 
other.  After  you  have  seen  the  bluebird  you  will  see  no  more  cold,  no  more  snow,  no  more 
winter.  He  brings  soft  skies  and  the  ruddy  brown  of  the  fields.  It  is  sure  to  be  a  bright  March 
morning  when  you  first  hear  his  note  ;  and  it  is  as  if  the  milder  influences  up  above  had  found 
a  voice  and  let  a  word  fall  upon  the  ear,  so  tender  is  it  and  so  prophetic,  a  hope  tinged  with  a 

regret.  — John  Burroughs. 

''O  Bluebird,  up  in  the  maple  tree. 
Shaking  your  throat  with  such  bursts  of  glee, 

How  did  you  happen  to  be  so  blue  ? 
Did  you  steal  a  bit  of  the  sky  for  your  crest. 
And  fasten  blue  violets  into  your  breast  ? 
Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  tell  me  true  I  " 

—Stvett. 


The  Robin. 

In  the  tall  elm  tree  sat  the  robin  bright 

Through  the  rainy  April  day. 
And  he  carolled  clear  with  a  pure  delight, 

In  the  face  of  the  sky  so  gray. 
And  the  silver  rain  through  the  blossoms  dropped, 

And  fell  on  the  robin's  coat 
And  his  brave  red  breast,  but  he  never  stopped 

Piping  his  cheerful  note. 

For  oh,  the  fields  were  green  and  glad. 

And  the  blissful  life  that  stirred 
In  the  earth's  wide  breast  was  full  and  warm 

In  the  heart  of  the  little  bird. 
The  rain  cloud  lifted,  the  sunset  light 

Streamed  wide  over  valley  and  hill  ; 
As  the  plains  of  heaven  the  land  grew  bright. 

And  the  warm  south  wind  was  still. 

Then  loud  and  clear  called  the  happy  bird. 

And  rapturously  he  sang, 
Till  wood  and  meadow  and  river  side 

With  jubilant  echoes  rang. 
J'.ut  the  sun  dropped  down  in  the  quiet  west. 

And  he  hushed  his  song  at  last  ; 
All  nature  softly  sank  to  rest. 

And  the  April  day  had  passed. 

— Celia  Thaxter. 


The  Thrush. 

Evening  lends  a  crimson  flush 

Twilight  to  stay. 
Purple  shadows  in  the  hush 
Of  holy  stillness,  softly  brush 

The  stain  away.    - 
Violet  and  opal  sheen 
Change,  mist-like,  o'er  the  deep  ravine 

From  pearl  to  gray. 
Hark  !  the  air  is  palpitant 
With  a  vibrant  heavenly  chant 

To  fading  day  ; 
The  song  of  the  sweet  wood-thrush. 

— Eva  Morris  Van  Fossan. 


A  Pretty  Gcnvn. 

All  the  shop  windows  in  town  are  full 

Of  silk  and  cotton  and  gingham  and  wool. 

But  none  of  them  shows  a  gown  so  gay 

As  the  one  Mrs.  Humming  Bird  wears  to-day. 

'Tis  the  very  same  fashion  her  grandmother  wore. 

And  hasn't  a  seam  or  pucker  or  gore  ; 

The  sun  doesn't  fade  it,  the  rain  doesn't  spot, 

And  it's  just  the  thing  whether  chilly  or  hot. 

'Tis  a  perfect  fit,  and  it  won't  wear  out. 

But  will  last  her  as  long  as  she  lives,  no  doubt. 

—A  mia  M.  Pratt. 
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M-^  Humming  Bird. 

Was  ever  a  bird  so  cunningly  little, 

Was  ever  a  bird  so  spry  ; 
Did  ever  a  bird  so  flash  like  the  lightning 

Whenever  it  started  to  fly  ? 

Was  ever  such  green  and  gold  on  a  back, 
Such  soft  dappled  gray  on  a  breast  ? 

Did  ever  such  slim  little  needles  of  legs 
Stand  like  sprigs  on  a  baby-bird's  nest  ? 

Whoever  heard  wings  buzzing  sweetly  as  these. 

These  little  brown  fans  in  a  whirl. 
Or  beheld  such  a  round  rolling  eye  that  gleams 

Pure  and  soft  as  a  dainty  sea  pearl  ? 

My  humming  bird  sits  on  a  high  maple  limb. 

Shy,  restless,  too  timid  to  tell. 
Keeping  guard  o'er  the  bloom  of  the  trumpet  vine. 

With  its  saffron  and  tulip-shaped  bell. 

And  comes  there  a  moth  or  a  bug  floating  by. 

Or  ever  a  brown  bumble-bee. 
Like  an  arrow  he  flies  with  thesword  of  his  bill 

To  make  war  from  his  fort  on  the  tree. 

Or  whizzing  and  darting  he  travels  his  round. 
Peeping  into  each  drooped  flower's  eyes, 

And  the  insect  that  dares  rob  the  honey  from  him 
Finds  no  time  to  repent  ere  it  dies. 

—  IVisconsin  Arbor  Day  Manual. 

The  Bro'Tvn  Thrasher. 

My  creamy  breast  is  speckled 
(Perhaps  you'd  call  it  freckled) 
Black  and  brown. 

My  pliant  russet  tail 
Beats  like  a  frantic  flail. 
Up  and  down. 

In  the  top  branch  of  a  tree 

You  may  chance  to  glance  at  me, 

When  I  sing. 

But  I'm  very,  very  shy, 
When  I  silently  float  by 
On  the  wing. 

Whew  there  !     Hi  there  !     Such  a  clatter" 
What's  the  matter— what's  the  matter  .> 
Really,  really  ? 

Digging,  delving,  raking,  sowing. 
Corn  is  sprouting,  corn  is  growing  ! 
Plant  it,  plant  it  ! 

Gather  it,  gather  it  ! 

Thresh  it,  thresh  it  ! 

Hide  it,  hide  it,  do  ! 

(I  see  it— and  you.) 

Oh  !  I'm  that  famous  scratcher, 

Harporhynchus     rufus 

Thrasher — 
Cloaked  in  brown. 

— Citizen  Bird. 


The  Song  Sparrcyw. 

Sunshine  set  to  music  ! 

Hear  the  sparrow  sing  ! 
In  his  note  is  freshness 

Of  the  new-born  Spring; 
In  his  trill  delicious 

Summer  overflows — 
Whiteness  of  the  lily, 

Sweetness  of  the  rose. 

Splendor  of  the  sunrise, 

Fra,grance  of  the  breeze. 
Crystal  of  the  brooklet 

Trickling  under  trees. 
Over  moss  and  pebbles^ 

Hark  !  you  have  them  ail 
Prophesied  and  chanted 

In  the  sparrow's  call. 

— Lucy  Larcmn. 


The   Woodpecker. 

I'm  sure  I've  somewhere  heard  or  read 

That  long  ago  there  stood. 
All  mossy  and  gray,  a  tiny  house, 

Beside  a  sheltering  wood. 

And  there  a  woman  in  sober  gown. 

And  apron  white  as  snow, 
A  little  red  cap  upon  her  head. 

Lived  years  upon  years  ago. 

Little  cared  she  for  human  weal. 

And  naught  for  human  need  ; 
To  have  and  hold  for  herself  the  best, 

Was  a  part  of  her  selfish  creed. 

And  when  to  her  cottage  door  there  came 

A  beggar,  wrinkled  and  gray. 
She  hid  from  his  si.ght  her  dainty  cakes. 

And  sent  him  empty  away. 

But  as  she  watched  him  plodding  on, 

Conscience  within  her  stirred  ; 
"  I'd  give  him  all,"  she  softly  said, 

"  If  I  were  but  a  bird." 

No  sooner  said  than  ail  at  once 

The  feathers  on  her  grew. 
She  changed  into  a  little  bird. 

And  up  the  chimney  flew. 

Her  sobor  gown  was  feathers  black, 

As  white  as  milk  her  breast. 
The  cap  upon  her  old  gray  head 

Became  a  blood-red  crest. 

And  still  within  the  wintry  woods. 

That  bird  to-day  you'll  see. 
While  cheerfully  she  pecks  her  food 

From  out  some  woodland  tree. 

— School  Journal. 
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The  Birds'  Orchestra.. 

Bobolink  shall  play  the  viohn. 
Great  applause  to  win  ; 
Lowly,  sweet,  and  sad  the  meadow  lark 

Plays  the  oboe,  Hark  ! 
That  inspired  bugle  with  a  soul— 

'Tis  the  oriole  ; 
Yellowbird  the  clarionet  shall  play, 

Blithe,  and  clear,  and  gay. 
Purple  finch  what  instrument  will  suit  ? 

He  can  play  the  flute. 
Fire-winged  blackbirds  sound  the  merry  fife. 

Soldiers  without  strife  ; 
And  the  robins  wind  the  mellow  horn. 

Loudly  eve  and  morn. 
Who  shall  clash  the  cymbals,  jay  and  crow  ; 

That  is  all  they  know. 
Hylas  twang  their  harp  so  weird  and  high. 

Such  a  tuneful  cry  ! 
And  to  roll  the  deep  melodious  drum, 

Lo  !  the  bull  frogs  come  ! 
Then  the  splendid  chorus  who  shall  sing 

Ot  so  fine  a  thing? 
Who  the  names  of  the  performers  call. 

Truly  one  and  all  ? 
Bluebird,  bunting,  catbird,  chickadee. 

(Phoebe  bird  is  he). 
Swallow,  creeper,  crossbill,  cuckoo,  dove. 

Wee  wren  that  1  love  ; 
Brisk  fly-catcher,  finches— what  a  crowd  ! 

Kingbird  whistling  loud  : 
Sweet  rose-breasted  grosbeak  wren,  thrush. 

Hear  these  two  and  hush  ; 
Scarlet  tanager,  song  sparrow  small, 

(Dearer  he  than  all  ; 
At  the  first  sound  of  his  friendly  voice. 

Saddest  hearts  rejoice). 
Redpoll,  nuthatch,  thrasher,  plover  gray- 
Curlew,  did  I  say  ? 
What  a  jangling  all  the  grakles  make  ! 

Is  it  some  mistake  ? 
Anvil  chorus  yellow-hammers  strike. 

And  the  wicked  shrike 
Harshly  creaks  like  some  half-open  door  ; 
He  can  do  no  more. 

-Celia  Thaxter. 


Birds'  Music. 

The  little  leaves  upon  the  trees 

Are  written  o'er  with  notes  and  words. 

The  pretty  madrigals  and  glees 
Sung  by  the  merry  mmstrel  birds. 

Their  teacher  is  the  wind,  I  know  ; 

For  while  they're  busy  at  their  song, 
He  turns  the  music  quickly  so 

The  tune  may  smoothly  move  along. 

So  all  through  summer-time  they  sing, 
And  make  the  woods  and  meadows  sweet, 

And  teach  the  brooks,  soft-murmuring. 
Their  dainty  carols  to  repeat. 


And  when,  at  last,  their  lessons  done. 

The  winter  brings  a  frosty  day. 
Their  teacher  takes  them,  one  by  one. 

Their  music,  too,  and  goes  away. 

—Little  Folk  Lyrics. 


"  The  Utile  Bird  Tells." 

It's  strange  how  little  boys'  mothers 

Can  find  it  all  out,  as  they  do, 
H  a  fellow  does  anything  naughty. 

Or  says  anything  that's  not  true. 
They'll  look  at  you  just  for  a  moment. 

Till  your  heart  in  your  bosom  swells. 
And  then  they  know  all  about  it. 

For  a  little  bird  tells. 

Now  where  the  little  bird  comes  from. 

Or  where  the  little  bird  goes  ; 
H  he's  covered  with  beautiful  plumage. 

Or  black  as  the  king  of  the  crows  ; 
If  his  voice  is  as  hoarse  as  the  raven's. 

Or  clear  as  the  ringing  of  bells. 
1  know  not,  but  this  I  am  sure  of— 

A  little  bird  tells. 

And  the  only  contrivance  to  stop  him 

Is  just  to  be  sure  what  you  say- 
Sure  of  your  facts  and  your  fancies. 
Sure  of  your  work  and  your  play  ; 
Be  honest,  be  brave,  and  be  kindiy  ; 

Be  gentle  and  loving  as  well  ; 
And  then  you  can  laugh  at  the  stories 

The  little  birds  tell ! 

— Selected. 

There  was  never  mystery 

But  'tis  figured  in  the  flowers  ; 

Was  never  secret  history 

But  birds  tell  it  in  the  bowers. 

— Emerson. 


The  Robin's  Egg. 

What  was  ever  so  dainty  of  hue  ? 
Who  can  tell ;  is  it  green,  is  it  blue  ? 
Look,  little  girl. 
At  this  beautiful  pearl 
Hid  in  the  nest  of  the  robin  ! 

Nay,  little  girl !    Nay,  nay.  don't  touch  ! 
Wait  for  a  week— a  week's  not  much- 
Then  come  here,  and  see 
What  there  will  be 
Hid  in  the  nest  of  the  robin. 

What  shall  you  see  ?     A  wonderful  sight. 
Then,  little  girl,  step  light,  step  light, 
That  no  sound  may  be  heard 
By  the  baby  bird 
Hid  in  the  nest  of  the  robin  ! 

—Boston  Daily  Globe. 
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The  Birds'  La'wn-Party. 

The  birds  of  the  woodland,  in  soft  summer  weather. 
Once  gave  a  lawn  party,  way  down  in  the  heather. 

Their  neat  invitations  were  written,  you  see. 
On  the  prettiest  leaves  from  the  prettiest  tree. 

Then  daintily  tied  with  a  fine  silver  thread, 
And  gracefully  hung  round  a  carrier-dove's  head, 

Who  sped  on  her  mission  with  a  joyful  glee. 
And  delivered  each  note  with  an  "  R.  S.  V.  P." 

To  flowers  and  insects  and  plants,  one  and  all. 
Were  sent  invitations  to  attend  the  grand  ball. 

The  night  soon  arrived,  and  the  moon  shone  so  bright 
That  the  birds  sang  together  in  happy  delight. 

The  Bullfrogs  and  Tree  Toads,  who  lived  very  near. 
In  new  coats  of  green  satin  were  first  to  appear. 

Then  followed  musicians,  a  numerous  band, 
Who  were  led  by  Mosquitoes  from  Cedar  Swamp 
Land. 

The  Beetle  came  in  with  Miss  Grasshopper  Green ; 
Then  Crickets  and  Flies  were  the  next  to  be  seen. 

That  the  Wasp  and  the  Spider,  both  stylishly  dressed, 
Were  the  most  graceful  dancers,  by  all  was  confessed. 

There  were  Robin  Redbreast  and  dear  Jennie  Wren  ; 
Causing  all  the  Magpies  to  chatter  again. 

And  the  Nightingale,  too,  in  a  loving  refrain, 
Was  wooing  the  Dove,  his  old  sweetheart,  again  ; 

While  lingering  near,  in  a  blackberry  bush, 
Was  the  silver-tongued  Linnet  and  fair  bride,  the 
Thrush. 

Now  who  do  you  think  the  chaperons  there? 
Why,  the  three  Mrs.  Owls,  from  Dismal  Swamp 
Square. 

The  flowers  and  plants,  though  the  last  to  appear. 
Wore  the  loveliest  costumes  of  any  one  there, 

With  just  one  exception— the  Butterflies  gay, 
Whose  costumes  are  made  by  the  fairies,  they  say. 

The  Daisies  were  peerless  in  robes  of  pure  white. 
And  their  proud,   happy   mothers   looked   on   in  de- 
light. 

The  Buttercups  followed,  of  riches  untold, 
For  each  was  arrayed  in  a  gown  of  pure  gold  ; 

And  the  Clovers  looked  sweet  in  pale  pink  and  white, 
As  they  merrily  danced  in  the  moon's  sdver  light. 

The  Rosebud,  the  fairest,  and  queen  of  them  all. 
Was  acknowledged  the  belle  of  this  beautiful  ball. 

The  music  was  charming,  the  feast  was  quite  grand  ; 
There  were  sweetmeats  enough  for  all  guests  in  the 
land. 

For  each  little  flower  who  daintily  sups, 
The  Fairies  served  dewdrops  in  lily-bell  cups. 

The  dancing  continued,  the  meiTiment.  too. 

Till  the  Moon  became  weary  and  softly  withdrew. 


The  Fireflies  said  they  would  serve  in  her  place, 
Since  the  Moon  had  so  selfishly  hidden  her  face. 

Then  the  three  Mrs.  Owls  from  guest  to  guest  flew. 
Said,   "The  Moon  has  retired;    1   think   we   must, 
too." 

The  Fireflies  came  with  their  swift-flashing  light. 
And    escorted    the    flowers    and    plants   home   that 
night. 

All  the  guests  bade  adieu,  and  their  homeward  way 

wended. 
From  the  nicest  affair  they  had  ever  attended. 

—  Child  Garden. 


A  Fa.ble. 

I  know  not  what  sly  little  fairy 

Crept  into  the  woods  that  day. 
But  every  birdie  tried  singing. 

Each  in  his  neighbor's  way. 

Said  Robin,  "  I'm  tired  of  shouting 
My  loud  notes  the  whole  day  through  ; 

I'll  warble  softly  and  sweetly. 

Like  my  neighbor  dressed  in  blue." 

Said  Bluebird,  "'  I'm  tired  of  singing 

My  poor  little  piping  song  ; 
I'll  make  my  notes  like  the  robin's, 

Saucy,  and  bold,  and  strong." 

Said  Bobolink,  ceasing  his  singing 
Atop  of  a  blossoming  spray, 
"  I'm  sick  of  my  tinkling  nonsense, 
I'll  sing  like  the  thrush  to-day." 

■    Said  the  Thrush,  "  I'm  tired  of  lisping 
Sad  notes  to  these  shadows  dark, 
I'll  hie  me  away  to  the  meadows 
And  merrily  sing  like  the  lark." 

Bobolink  began  ;— such  an  odd  little  noise  ; 

Said  the  solemn  pine  trees,  "Hush  ! 
You're  just  a  saucy  meadow  bird. 

You  never  will  be  a  thrush," 

The  thrush  and  robin  and  blue  bird  ! 

You  ought  to  have  heard  the  brook 
Laugh  at  their  queer  performances  ; 

The  grasses  bent  double  and  shook 

Their  airy  heads  with  laughter, 

The  daisies  stared  and  blushed 
For  their  friends,  the  little  musicians. 

Ju6t  then  the  gray  sky  flushed. 

And  the  sun  came  up  to  the  rescue, 
Wearing  his  comforting  smile  ; 
"  My  dears,"  he  said,  "  this  nonsense 
Is  never  worth  your  while. 

"  Go  each  and  attend  to  singing 
Your  own  sweet  song  of  praise. 
There  s  naught  in  the  world  so  foolish 
As  aping  your  neighbor's  ways." 

—Popular  Educator. 
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Hast  thou  named  all  the  birds  without  a  gun? 
Loved  the  wood-rose,  and  left  it  on  its  stalk  ? 
Oh  !  be  my  friend,  and  teach  me  to  be  thine. 

7^.  IV.  Emerson. 


Robin  Redbreast's  Secret. 

I'm  a  little  Robin  Redbreast ; 

My  nest  is  in  a  tree  ; 
If  you  look  up  in  yonder  elm. 

My  pleasant  home  you'll  see. 
We  made  it  very  soft  and  nice,— 

My  pretty  mate  and  I,— 
And  all  the  time  we  worked  at  it 

We  sang  most  merrily. 

The  green  leaves  shade  our  lovely  home 

From  the  hot,  scorching  sun  ; 
So  many  birds  live  in  the  tree. 

We  do  not  want  for  fun. 
The  light  breeze  gently  rocks  our  nest. 

And  hushes  us  to  sleep  ; 
We're  up  betimes  to  sing  our  song. 

And  the  first  daylight  greet. 

I  have  a  secret  I  would  like 

The  little  girls  to  know  ; 
But  1  won't  tell  a  single  boy- 

They  rob  the  poor  bird  so  ! 
We  have  four  pretty  little  eggs  ; 

We  watch  them  with  greal  care. 
Full  twenty  nesLs  are  in  this  wood— 

Don't  tell  the  boys  they're  there  ! 

Joe  Thomson  robbed  my  nest  last  year, 

And  year  before,— Tom  Brown  ; 
I'll  tell  it  luud  as  t  can  sing 

To  every  one  in  town. 
Swallow  and  sparrow,  lark  and  thrush. 

Will  tell  you  just  the  same  ; 
To  make  us  all  so  sorrowful 

Is  just  a  wicked  shame. 

Oh,  did  you  hear  the  concert 

This  morning  from  our  tree  ? 
We  give  it  every  morning 

Just  as  the  clock  strikes  three. 
We  praise  our  great  Creator 

Whose  holy  love  we  share  : 
Dear  children,  learn  to  praise  Him.  too. 

For  all  His  tender  care. 

Arbor  Day  Manual. 


Don't  Kill  The  Birds, 

Don't  kill  the  birds,  the  pretty  birds, 

That  sing  about  your  door 
Soon  as  the  joyous  spring  has  come 

And  chilling  storms  are  o'er. 
The  little  birds,  how  sweet  they  sing  ! 

Oh  !  let  them  joyous  live  ; 
And  never  seek  to  take  the  life 

That  you  can  never  give. 


Don't  kill  the  birds,  the  pretty  birds. 

That  play  among  the  trees  ; 
•Twould  make  the  earth  a  cheerless  place 

Should  we  dispense  with  these. 
The  little  birds,  how  fond  they  play  ! 

Do  not  disturb  their  sport  ; 
But  let  them  warble  forth  their  songs 

Till  winter  cuts  them  short. 
Don't  kill  the  birds,  the  happy  birds. 

That  bless  the  fields  and  grove  ; 
So  innocent  to  look  upon. 

They  claim  our  warmest  love. 
The  happy  birds,  the  tuneful  birds, 

How  pleasant  'tis  to  see  ! 
No  spot  can  be  a  cheerless  place 
Where'er  their  presence  be 


—  Colesworthy. 


Little  birds  sit  on  the  telegraph  wires 

And  chitter,  and  flitter,  and  fold  their  wings  ; 
Maybe  they  think  that  for  them  and  their  sires 

Stretched    always,    on    purpose,    those    wonderful 
strings  ; 
And  perhaps  the  thought  that  the  world  inspires 
Did  plan  for  the  birds,  among  other  things. 

— Mrs.  A.  D.   T.  U'hitney. 


Who  Stole  The  'Bird's  Nest. 

"  To-whit.  to-whit,  to-whee  ! 
Will  you  listen  now  to  me  ? 
Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid, 
And  the  nice  nest  I  made  ?  " 

•'  Not  5,"  said  the  cow  ;  "  moo-oo '. 

Such  a  thing  I'd  never  do. 

I  gave  you  a  wisp  of  hay, 

But  didn't  take  your  ne.st  away. 

Not  I,"  said  the  cow  ;  '"  moo-oo  ! 

Such  a  thing  I'd  never  do." 

"  Bob-o'-link  !  bob-o'-link  ! 
Now,  what  do  you  think  ? 
Who  stole  a  nest  away 
From  the  plum-tree  to-day  ?  " 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  dog  ;  "  bow-wow  ! 
I  wouldn't  be  so  mean,  anyhow. 
I  gave  hairs  the  nest  to  make, 
But  the  nest  1  did  not  take. 
Not  I,"  said  the  dog;  "bow-wow  ! 
I  wouldn't  be  so  mean,  anyhow  !  " 

"  Coo-coo,  coo-coo,  coo-coo  ! 
Let  me  speak  a  word  or  two : 
Who  stole  that  pretty  nest 
From  little  yellow-breast  ?" 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  sheep;  "oh,  no! 

I  wouldn't  treat  a  poor  bird  so. 

I  gave  wool  the  nest  to  line. 

But  the  nest  was  none  of  mine. 

Baa.  baa!"  said  the  sheep  ;  "  oh.  no  ! 

1  wouldn't  treat  a  poor  bird  so  ! " 
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"  Caw,  caw  ! "  cried  the  crow, 
"  I  should  like  to  know 
What  thief  took  away 
A  bird's  nest  to-day  ? '' 

"  Chick,  chick  !  "  said  the  hen  ; 
'■  Don't  ask  me  again  ; 
Why,  I  haven't  a  chick 
Would  do  such  a  trick  ! 
We  each  gave  her  a  feather 
And  she  wove  them  together. 
I'd  scorn  to  intrude 
On  her  and  her  brood. 
Cluck,  cluck  !  "  said  the  hen  : 
"  Don't  ask  me  again." 


And  find  out  his  name, 
And  all  cry,  "  for  shame  ! '  " 

"  I  would  not  rob  a  bird," 
Said  little  Mary  Green  ; 
"  I  think  I  never  heard 
Of  anything  so  mean." 

"  It  is  very  cruel  too." 
Said  little  Alice  Neal  ; 
"  I  wonder  if  he  knew 
How  sad  the  bird  would  feel  ?  " 


■"  Chir-a-whir  !  chir-a-whir 
We'll  make  a  great  stir. 


A  little  boy  hung  down  his  head. 
And  went  and  hid  behind  the  bed  ; 
For  he  stole  that  pretty  nest. 
From  poor  little  yellow-breast  ; 
And  he  felt  so  full  of  shame. 
He  didn't  like  to  tell  his  name. 

—L.  Maria  Child. 

With  hearts'to  love,  with  eyes  to  see. 

With  ears  to  hear  their  minstrelry. 

Through  us,  no  harm  by  deed  or  word 

Shall  ever  come  to  any  bird. 

— Kinde'-garien  Review. 


The  Violet. 


Violet  !  sweet  violet  ! 
Thine  eyes  are  full  of  tears  ; 
Are  they  wet 
Even  yet 
With  the  thought  of  other  years  ? 
Or  with  gladness  are  they  full, 
P'or  the  night  so  beautiful. 
And  longing  for  those  far-off  spheres  ? 

Thy  little  heart,  that  hath  with  love 
Grown  colored  like  the  sky  above. 
On  which  thou  lookest  ever, — 
Can  it  know 
All  the  woe 
Of  hope  for  what  returneth  never. 
All  the  sorrow  and  the  longing 
To  these  hearts  of  ours  belonging? 

Out  on  it  !  no  foolish  pining 
For  the  sky 
Dims  thine  eye. 
Or  for  the  stars  so  calmly  shining  ; 


Like  thee  let  this  soul  of  mine 
Take  hue  from  that  wherefor  I  long, 
Self-stayed  and  high,  serene,  and  strong, 
Not  satisfied  with  hoping — but  divine. 

Violet  !  dear  violet  ! 
■     Thy  blue  eyes  are  only  wet 
With  joy  and  love  of  Him  who  sent  thee. 
And  for  the  fulfilling  sense 
Of  that  glad  obedience 
.Which  made  thee  all  that  Nature  meant  thee. 

— LoTvell. 

There  is  to  me 

A  daintiness  about  these  early  flowers 

That  touches  me  like  poetry.     They  blow  out 

With  such  a  simple  loveliness  among 

The  common  herbs  of  pasture,  and  they  breathe 

Their  lives  so  unobtrusively,  like  hearts 

Whose  beatings  are  too  gentle  for  the  world. 

—Nathaniel  P.  Willis. 


The  Tree's  Dream. 

Little  green  tree,  so  slim  and  so  small. 

Standing  under  the  schoolhouse  wall, 

Planted  there  upon  Arbor  Day, 

'lell  me  what  are  you  doing,  say  ? 

So  quiet  you  stand,  and  so  still  you  keep. 

I  really  believe  you  have  gone  to  sleep. 

"  Oh.  I'm  dreaming  now,"  said  the  little  tree, 

■'  Of  the  pleasant  days  that  are  to  be  ; 

Of  the  robins  and  bluebirds  that  every  spring 

Will  come  and  sit  in  my  boughs  and  sing. 

Oh,  plenty  of  company,  I  shall  see 

In  my  gay  green  tent,"  said  the  little  tree. 

— Elizabeth  H.   Thomas. 
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1.  Did  you    h<?ar     the  birds   at     the   ear    -     ly  dawn? 'Twas    a     joy      -      ous,  frol  -  ic  -  some 

2.  "Ra-ta  -   ta,ra-ta  -  ta,     ra  -  ta  -  ta     -   '  ta  -  ta! ''   From  the  woodpeck-er's     rap      -       id 


sing -ing;  From  housetop  and  treetop  and  dew  -   y  lawn     Their  chirp,  chirp,  chee-ree  -  ees  were 
ham-mer;   A  "chick-chick-a-da —   chick-a-da  -  da-da!  "  And  the    tit    -     mousejoin'd  in     the 
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gar-den     A  tree  and    a    flow'rbut  nev-er      a  bird!  Tut-tur, they  must  ask  for  our  par  -   don." 
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Chorus. 
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Tink-a-llnk,  link- a-ling,  wa-tersare    flow    -    ing     O  -  ver    the  stones        so    mer  -  ri  -  ly 
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go    -    ing  On  thro"  the  mead-ows  where  breezes    are  blow    -    ing,  Tink-a-Iink,tink-a-ling, 
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Tink    -     a  -  ling. 
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3  The  bluebird  flew  off  to  a  hollow  tree, 

The  lark  sought  her  nest  in  the  clover; 
The  goldfinch  repeated  her  sweet  "  Ba-bie!' 

For  the  morning  meetmg  was  over. 
The  tidings  were  carried  both  far  and  fast, 

To  forest  and  lake-side  and  river ; 
To  a  circhng  swallow  the  word  was  passed, 

The  quail  heard  the  news  with  a  shiver, 
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4  Ere  the  red  sun  sank  at  the  close  of  day, 

There  was  held  another  short  sitting; 
To  this  came  the  doves  in  their  suits  of  gray, 

And  the  humming  birds,  flashing  and  flitting. 
"Coo-oo,  coo-oo-oo!  ■'  'twas  an  oversight," 

'Tis  best  not  to  storm  at  the  people; 
You'll  see  that  next  summer  they'll  make  all  right." 

The  doves  then  sailed  off  to  the  steeple. 


-Arbor  Day  FrogramV!i\  Neiv  York,  iSqS- 
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Welco^ne,  Arbor  Day! 

Tiine  —  ^^  A  iverical" 

O  welcome,  Arbor  Day, 
List  Nature's  welcome  lay 

With  joy  replete. 
O  day  of  festal  mirth. 
Of  beauty,  sense,  and  worth. 
Thou  to. adorn  the  earth 

Hath  mission  sweet. 

When  thy  glad  morn  appears, 
Bright  hopes  of  future  years 

Our  thoughts  employ. 
Day  of  unselfish  deeds, 
When  care  for  other's  needs 
Shall  freely  plant  the  seeds 

Of  future  joy. 

All  praises  to  him  whose  hand 
Shall  bless  our  native  land 

With  gifts  so  free. 
To  him  may  Nature  bring 
Her  choicest  offering, 
And  birds  his  praises  sing. 

Who  plants  a  tree. 

—Journal  of  Education. 


Arbor  Da.y  Song. 

Tune—"  Up  idee." 

Oh.  Arbor  Day  is  here  at  last, 

Tra,  ia,  la  !     Tra,  la,  la  ! 
The  cold  of  winter  now  is  past, 

Tra,  la,  la,  la.  la  ! 
Now  all  the  trees  are  green  and  bright, 
The  flowers  are  dancin;^  in  the  light  ; 
Birds  are  singing  in  the  trees, 

Tra.  la,  la  !     Tra,  la,  la  ! 
Boughs  are  swaying  in  the  breeze, 

Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la  ! 

The  skies  are  clear,  the  slcies  are  biue, 

Tra,  la,  la  !     Tra,  la,  la  ! 
The  trees  and  flowers  are  drest  anew, 

Tra,  ia,  la,  la.  la  ! 
Their  sweetest  songs  the  birds  now  trill, 
The  brooks  go  tumbling  down  the  hill  ; 
To  the  woods  now  haste  away, 

Tra,  la,  la  !     Tra,  la,  la  ! 
This  is  happy  Arbor  Day, 

Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la  ! 

— Journal  of  Education. 


Arbor  Da.y  Ode. 

Tune. — "  Ki>!g^  the  Belli  of  Heaven." 

Raise  a  song  of  gladness  on  this  festal  day. 

Which  shall  be  a  forest  symphony. 
Chiming  with  the  music  of  melodious  May, 

Sung  in  honor  of  each  growing  tree. 

Chorus. — Happy,  happy  with  the  joys  of  spring, 

Gayly,  gayly  our  delights  we  sing.  [we, 
Children  blest  of  Heaven,  who  so  glad  as 
Pealing  forth  the  anthem  of  the  free  ? 

Honor  to  the  oak  tree,  emblem  of  the  power. 
Making  this  fair  nation  proud  and  strong. 

Great  with  all  the  glories  of  Heaven's  richest  dower, 
Worthy  all  the  praise  of  festal  song.  — Cho. 

Honor  to  the  pine  tree,  with  its  fadeless  sheen. 

Type  of  beauty  in  our  native  land. 
Which  the  sister  nations  from  afar  have  seen. 

Through  the  years  a  pattern  long  to  stand. — Cho. 

Trees  are  forms  of  beauty  that  our  minds  upraise 

To  the  boundless  Giver  of  all  good. 
Loving  God  of  Nature,  hear  our  song  of  praise 

For  the  beauties  of  the  field  and  wood. — Cho, 

Maker  of  each  glory  ot  our  native  land. 
May  each  form  of  beauty  which  we  see. 

In  the  pleasant  meadow  and  the  forest  grand, 
Lift  our  souls  to  higher  thoughts  of  Thee. — Cho. 

— Parr  Harlo7v. 


Forest  Song. 

Tune.—''  The  Red,  White,  and  Blue." 

A  song  for  the  beautiful  trees  ! 

A  song  for  the  forest  grand. 
The  garden  of  God's  own  land. 
The  pride  of  His  centuries. 
Hurrah  !  for  the  kingly  oak. 

For  the  maple,  the  sylvan  queen. 
For  the  lords  of  the  emerald  cloak. 
For  the  ladies  in  living  green. 

A  song  for  the  forest  aisled. 

With  its  gothic  roof  sublime, 
The  solemn  temple  of  time. 
Where  man  becometh  a  child. 
As  he  lists  to  the  anthem-roll 
Of  the  wind  in  the  solitude. 
The  hymn  which  telleth  his  soul 
That  God  is  the  voice  of  the  wood. 

So  long  as  the  rivers  flow. 

So  long  as  the  mountains  rise. 
May  the  forest  sing  to  the  skies. 
And  shelter  the  earth  below. 
Hurrah  !  for  the  beautiful  trees, 
Hurrah  !  for  the  forest  grand, 
The  pride  of  His  centuries. 

The  garden  of  God's  own  land. 

-  \V.  H.  Venable. 
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